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A Dog’s Tale. 

[in three parts.] 

BY PATRIC. 

That ill-chosen and unequal friendships are 
unhappy in their consequences, you may learn 
by reading till you come to the end of this dog’s 
tale, which I have patristically purloined and cur- 
tailed from a pop. mag. for your especial benefit. 

Once on a time there lived somewhere, in 
some manner, and for some wise purpose, — per- 
haps to furnish this tale, — a Dog ! This dog 
came, by the father’s side, of the great family 
of the Newfoundlands, and by the mother’s 
claimed connection with the Setters — both well- 
known names, both families from which any dog 
might be proud to be descended, and both illus- 
trious for all the virtues with which the canine 
race is gifted. 

No unworthy scion of these ancient and honora- 
ble stocks was our hero. With the more mascu- 
line characteristics of the Newfoundland he com- 
bined the almost feminine tenderness of the Set- 
ter ; a dog so formed to inspire at the same time 
affection and respect was, as as you may suppose, 
a favorite with everyone — was, indeed, the idol 
of the neighborhood ! 

He was credited, and not without much show 
of reason, with possessing intelligence to a degree 
supcrcanine. Though not a pointer, as I pointedly 
remarked before, he was pointed out to strangers 
ns a natural curiosity, and was spoken of as a 
creature holding a middle rank between man and 
beast. Wonderful stories (all true of course!) 
were told of him: how when the clerk’s little girl 
was lost, he roamed the country through by night, 
found, and restored her to her parients by morn- 
ning ; how, when robbers broke into the church, 
the dog “smelt a rat,” and flew for help to the 
nearest house — not, mind, because it was the 
nearest house, but because it was the sexton’s ; 
how, when farmer Clod found, on returning from 
market, that he had lost his only pocket book, 
and with, and in it, the price of two cows and a 
large-sized calf, in greenbacks, the dog made his 
appearance, book in hand — mouth, I mean— just 
in time to prevent the farmer, who in his frenzy 
had uprooted two handfuls of his own hair, from 
committing further devastation. 

The dog was the hero of a multitude of stories 
of this kind, and was valued accordingly. The 
brute — I use the term with no offensive meaning 
— had fairly established a claim upon the consider- 
ation of the Humans, by displaying an intelli- 
gence almost as great as that of a man ; and the 
Humans allowed this claim, and satisfied it by 
showing for the brute an affection almost as warm 
as the affection of a dog! 

A universal pet, the dog wandered happily about 


from this farm house to that ; here making a call 
upon the village clergyman, there accompanying 
on his visits to the sick the florid-faced little 
doctor; now received with shrieks of welcome by 
the entire population of a hamlet, and now enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of a Hall ; certain of being 
considered, wherever he went, the most welcome 
of guests ! Never was there so happy a dog ; but, 
mark yon, his happiness sprung from the sympa- 
thy which attached him to a superior class of 
creatures than his own. 

His phrenological bumps being highly devel- 
oped, as Fowler would say, he had a nobler and 
larger mind than is common among his canine 
brethren, and with them, consequently he had no 
fellow-feeling. No one ever saw him, with arched 
tail and fun in every hair of him, helping an- 
other dog to gallop strange circles on the grass, 
as if between them they were devising illustra- 
tions for an edition of Euclid for the use of dogs. 
But any day he might be seen, in the center of a 
group of delighted children, playing the role of 
horse, romping with them, or allowing himself to 
be dressed in fantastic suits of flowers, and led, a 
happy prisoner, in a daisy-chain ! 

No one ever saw him ever going on a friendly 
walk with another dog but he would often ac- 
company the postman on his rounds; and he 
would go for miles with the doctor, waiting pa- 
tiently at patient's doors, till the man-of-medi- 
cine reappeared, and then, meeting him with 
an interesting look of interest, and a loud bark, 
that no one ever doubted meant: “Well, sir, 

how’s the old lady to-day?” or, “The baby any 
better to day ?” or whatever the nature of the case 
required. Mankind was his friend. What were 
dogs to him? 

Very, very beautiful, no doubt, was the rela- 
tion thus existing between dog and man — beau- 
tiful but perilous withal ; for, supposing that 
by some accident the relation should be bro- 
ken, what would be the future condition — the 
fate — of the dog? Where could he turn for 
sympathy? Not to his own kind. Letting alone 
the dislike which they naturally felt for one who 
always treated them as creatures far inferior to 
himself, could he, who had been, the friend of 
man, condescend to become the mate of beasts 
again ? Was he to wag his tail — that tail which 
the village maidens had so often combed, and 
occasionally twisted into curl-papers, — was he, I 
say, to wag it in friendly salutation to every 
scrub of a cur that chose to demand his notice ? 
Was he to fall in the social scale in this way? 
Was he to trot through life “ unknown, unhonored, 
unsung?” Was he to herd with hounds, and be 
a mere dog again ? No, by Sirius, he would be 
dogged if he would ! 

So long as this friendly relation existed, how- 
ever, our hero was the happiest of dogs, the gay- 
est of the gay, the admired of all admirers ; the 
welcome guest at every table; turn which way he 
would, he could not go wrong, when every house 


was his home, and every man, woman and child 
his loving friend ; but alas ! there there came an 
awful change ! 

PART TWO. 

One day it was darkly whispered by some igno- 
rant and malicious darky of a clown, that the 
dog was going mad. The rumor spread; “ going" 
mad soon became "-gone" mad, and gone mad 
"rabid," in brief space. The superior order of 
creation wa3 seized with a panic in exactly the 
same way that a panic takes hold upon a tin- 
panic-tailed dog ; “ Hy-dro-pho-bi-a” was in every 
man’s mouth, and the happiness of our hero was 
gone forever ! 

Behold him, quietly trotting along a lane on a 
fine spring evening, leizurely making for the 
house of a friend, with whom, and in the society 
of whose charming family, he thinks of remain- 
ing till the next day. See 1 he stops, and pricks 
his ears ; he recognizes the footsteps of a friend ; 
with alacrity, but at the same time with dignity, 
he quickens his pace ; the friend comes in sight, 
and the dog, springing towards him, says as 
plainly as the dog-language will allow : “ I knew 
it was Smith — How are you Smith ?” 

Imagine our hero’s astonishment to see Smith 
hastily and nimbly leap over the fence, on to a 
bank, and brandish a rake as never friend bran- 
dished before; and to hear himself, in tones quite 
new to him, warned that if become a single 
step nearer he will have his brains dashed out ! 
Seeing that Smith i3 evidently thinking of hurl- 
ing the rake at him, and is, past a doubt, kick- 
ing at the bank, in order to loosen a stone, our 
hero leaves him, “ more in sorrow than in anger,” 
and more in astonisment than either. 

At the next turn the dog looks back. Smith is 
standing in the middle of the lane, staring after 
him. Seeing the dog turn. Smith brandishes his 
rake once more, and goes through the pantomime 
of picking up a stone with such a wild and exagger- 
ated action that the dog has but one conclusion to 
which he can come — “I’m sorry for it,” he says 
to himself, as he strolls on; “Smith is mad; yes 
through some cause or other — "nay be love — 
John Smith is now a raving maniac — crazy as a 
bed-bug. Poor, poor Smith !” 

He shakes himself, pauses to consider what is 
to be done for Smith, sits down, thoughtfully 
scratches himself behind the right ear, and while 
so doing is startled by the sudden shrieking of 
children. He looks up and perceives that two little 
girls who were coming in his direction down the 
lane, have turned, and are running back again 
as fast as they can, squealing with fear. 

“Mr. Brown’s twins,” says the dog, starting up. 
— “Who’s frightened them, I should like to 
know? Let me catch him at it ; that’s all” — and 
dashes after them at full gallop. Before he 
reaches them, however, Mr. Brown himself makes 
his appearance, terribly flustered, and very pallid 
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from some cause unknown. With the grace of 
an elephant lie flings himself recklessly over the 
garden gate, brandishes a pitchfork as fiercely as 
Smith did the rake, and between whiles — can it 
really be so f — throws stones at him, the dog, and 
shouts fearful threats. “ This is a sickening state 
of things,” says our hero. “Smith has evidently 
bitten Brown ; if something is not done, and that 
soon, both Smith and Brown are done brown — 
that’s sure— so I’m off to the doctor’s !” 

"With the familarity which long acquaintance 
justified, arrived at the “ home of Esculapius” the 
the dog jumped the garden gate; and seeing his 
friend engaged in watering some flowers, bound- 
ed straight up to him, omitting as the urgent 
nature of the case compelled, the customary and 
oft-practiced salutations, tail-waggings, eta, and 
attempted at once to draw the doctor in the re- 
quired direction by the simple, and very natural 
as well as harmless, process of taking one of his 
coat-tails in his mouth, and pulling at it. 

The moment the doctor saw the dog, he gave a 
tremendous shout of terror, flung away from him 
so abruptly that he left the greater part of bhe 
coat-tail between the dog’s teeth, and forgetting 
his cronic gout, corns, et cetera, fled like a deer, 
for dear life, to the house 1 Entering, he banged 
the door violently after him, and appearing 
almost immediately at an upper window, shook 
his fist ferociously at the astonished beast, loudly 
proclaimed his gratitude that his coat only had 
been bitten, yelled for his servants, who appeared 
one by one at different windows ; and then him- 
self and household, as if all were moved by a 
single impulse, began shaking weapons of various 
kinds at the poor innocent dog, and, with much 
abusive language, roared at him to quit, instanter, 
the place. 

■ As soon as his astonishment would permit him 
to move, the dog turned round with a miserable 
whine, drooped his tail and ran slowly toward 
the gate. In passing the watering-can which the 
doctor had been using, he paused a moment and 
smelled the water ; but shrinking from partak- 
ing, even in so slight a way as that, of the doc- 
tor’s hospitality, after such treatment as he had 
received, he left it untasted. There was a unani- 
mous shout from the house, of “ That proves it; he 
won’t drink; it’s too plain what’s wrong with 
him ;” and the dog jumped the gate once more, 
and disappeared. 

They could not all be mad — the doctor could 
not surely be mad, nor his servants who were con- 
stantly under his care. Then why Smith, who 
had only treated, or rather mistreated him, as the 
rest had done 9 And why Brown, who had only 
behaved like Smith ? No; it was too plain that 
they had all conceived a sudden hatred for him, 
the dog; they had determined to have no more to 
do with him ; they had made up their minds to 
throw him over — to cast him off — to cut his ac- 
quaintance — to ignore — to know him no more. 
Well — he would go to the friendly house to which 
he had been bound at first, for there he was sure 
of sympathy. He went. 

The children screamed, and ran into the house ; 
the farm-hands shut themsel ves up in the cowsheds ; 
everyone who saw him shouted at him, and threat- 
ened him with ■ all sorts of sudden, horrible, 
and unheard-of deaths ; and the master of the 
farm, his very good friend, his kindest and most 
intimate friend, displayed his much-loved figure 
at a window, pointed a gun full at him, and 
roundly and squarely swore that if he did not dis- 
appear instantly he would blow him into “smith- 
ereens 1” Who shall say what dismal thoughts 


were in the dog’s mind as he skulked off to some 
lonely hovel, far, far away from anyone ? 

Part ul 

There is no doubt that dogs think ; they know 
friend from foe; they associate kindness received 
with those who show that kindness, and cruelty 
with the persons who are cruel. Then, when 
those who up to this had been kind friends, so 
suddenly turned and acted like bitter enemies, 
what miserable confusion of all his ideas of right 
and wrong, what disbelief in goodness and sin- 
cerity, what disappointment must have torn his 
dog’s heart 1 

Did the sterner nature of his father, the New- 
foundland, come to his aid in those hours of dark- 
ness and desertion ? or did the gentle blood of his 
mother’s family assert itself in him, and lead him 
to tell his sorrows to the moon, until — should such 
a process be possible — he howled himself to sleep? 
Who can say what were the horrors of that night 
to him? 

However, the next morning — apparently he 
had comforted himself with the consoling thought 
that the previous day must have been the first 
of April, and all the people consequently foolish — 
he came out of his hovel comparatively cheerful, 
and still unwilling to believe that his intimate 
friend had seriously aost him off, and made his 
appearance very delicately in the farm-yard about 
breakfast time. 

A dairy-maid saw him first, screamed, and ran 
away; a cow-boy flung a fork at him; a man 
tried to throw a rope around his neck from the 
window of a loft (all friends of long standing 
these 1) ; last came the master with his gun again, 
and then the poor dog, utterly hopeless, threw 
his head up, gave a long howl that would have 
moved the pity of a mad doctor, and fled away. 

All that day he wandered about, at intervals 
showing himself at different places — places where 
a few hours before welcome would have gone 
out to meet him — trying, seemingly, all his best 
friends one after another, and everywhere be was 
received in the same way. 

The people with one consent had all turned 
against him ; not a soul gave him a kind word, 
or looked at him with any eyes but those of ter- 
ror or threatening; the children, who formerly 
were never tired of petting and fondling him, 
and whom he used to treat with kindness and ten- 
derness, now, when they saw him, screamed and 
ran to their mothers ; the mothers screamed and 
banged their doors in his face ; the men threw at 
him the first thing that came to hand, and against 
him turned their plowshares into sword3 and 
their pruning- hooks into spears; everyone’s hand 
was against him — the whole neighborhood shrunk 
from him — the world hated him. 

As the sombre shades of night were falling, 

a O' 

his heart broke. He turned away from a house 
where a friend of six years’ standing had flung a 
large flower-pot at him ; while another friend, 
who had known his mother when quite a pup, 
climbed hastily into an apple-tree and applauded 
the deed. 

Stumbling down a well-known path which led 
to the river, while the moon shone brightly and . 
the water flashed white against the black shadow 
of the trees on the further bank, he stood a mo- 
ment, the cast-off, heart broken creature, on the 
brink — once more lifted his face to the sky, pro- 
testing against the cruelty of the world, and 
then deliberately drowned himself 1 

Yes! walking into the stream till the water 
reached his waist, he plunged his head beneath 


the surface, and held it there. The waves beat 
against him — his body swayed to and fro ; the 
water caught his long hair, and pulled at him — 
his limbs lost their strength — his feet their hold — 
the current took him — and with his weary head 
still obstinately held down, the pitying river 
swept him away, far away from his ungrateful 
friends. Poor Pokto ! the pale moon looking 
sadly down on the silent stream, saw — the End 
of a Dog’s Tale 1 
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“Pacing Away.” 

BY PAT HI C. 

List to the birds! how sweet they sing, 
Ushering in the verdant Spring — 

Painted wings fast fanning the breeze 
Diamond-like sparkle amid the trees ; 
Beautiful, charming! — What do you say? 

“ Passing, passing aicay / ” 

View yonder vales ! how fair they seem 
"With grass and herbage, and the gleam 
Of sunshine, kissing winter’s frown 
From forest, flowery fields and town — 
"Why smile you so sadly — what do you say ? 
“ Passing, passing away ! ” 

Hosts of friends I daily greet. 

Nightly I chase with flying feet 
The musical moments — hours of bliss 1 
Happier human life than this 
Mortals in vain seek. — What do you say ? 

“ Passing , passing away /” 

A maiden know I, winsome and fair, 

With eyes of blue and a wealth of hair 
Gleaming like gold — the summer sped, 
Loving and loved, that maid I’ll wed — 
Muttering, are you — What do you say ? 

“ Passing, passing aicay!" 

Youth and health and wealth are mine, 
Why not enjoy them ? why repine 
While wine is ruby and woman fair ? 
Pleasure forever — away with care ! 

Am I not right, friend — what do you say ? 

“ Passing, passing away ! ’’ 

Night comes down on the dusky hills — 

M ite are the birds — the trickling rills 
"Weep in the darkness — summer has fled — 
Winter is here and the flowers are dead — 
Friendship is frozen — his love said 1 nay ’ — 
Wisely to Youth then, doth Old Age say 
“ Passing, ah, passing away ! ” 


For the “Notre Dame Scholastic.” 

Chapter About ; or, What Is it ? 

BY GEMINI. 

“Two minds with hut a single thought — 

Two hearts that heat as oue.” 

CHAPTER III. 

Man. — An Elucidation. — Prominent Virtues. — Mrs. Toothpick in 
a Variety of Characters —The he-t title-, of our Divorce 
Laws. — What do they want? 

Man is an animal ; but every animal is not a 
man. .This may be seen by calmly surveying the 
specific peculiarities of the auiinal kingdom. 
Take the dog as a comparative example ; lie has 
no peculiarity in common, save one, with man. 
Both animals snuff; the dog animal snuffs the 
air, and the man animal snuffs the pulverized 
weed. There is a difference even in this. But 
the dog animal never gets drunk; neither does 
be smoke nor chew tobacco. Man, however, 
is not only an animal ; he is more, he is a perpen- 
dicular animal, — excepting always, mutatis mu- 
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tandis, when lie has been at one of those recruit- 
ing stations for the devil’s army classically de- 
nominated “saloons.” On such patriotic occa- 
sions he has a license to throw aside his perpen- 
dicularity, aud give an aerobatic demonstration 
of every angle, figure, and curve in geometry, 
from the shortest distance between two points 
up to and unto the Pons Asinorum. My own 
observation therefore enables me to say that 
when you meet an animal with a few geologic 
strata of snuff-deposits under its nose, or with a 
dwarf volcano in the shape of a pipe or a cigar 
protruding out of its mouth, or with an infant 
mountain scientifically called a quid floating in a 
gurgite visto of juice, and puffing out its jaw, you 
may safely conclude that such an animal is a 
man: but if you should find the same animal 
luxuriating in a sewer or in a mud-hole, it would 
be necessary to make a critical examination be- 
fore you could decide with certainty that then 
it wasn’t a — p i g. Pares cum paribus ficilime 
congreganlur you know. That’s Latin. But I’m 
digressing. Digressing is one of my promi 
nent virtues. Other prominent virtues I have; 
them also I will exhibit in the course of this 
history. Digressions, moreover, are the veritable 
oases that gladden the reader in journeying 
through the desert of long narrations. This last 
is a figure of rhetoric. Figures of rhetoric are 
one of my prominent virtues. 

In the second chapter of these alternate annals 
I spoke of three important subjects. As is the 
wont of all other distinguished writers, I left 
some of them in need of explanation. Leaving 
some things in need of explanation is one of my 
prominent virtues. I here return to elucidate so 
much of their obscurity as I deem necessary to a 
fuller understanding of the subject. Coming 
back, then, to the doctor, I propose to unfold his 
alphabetic tail of “M. D., Ph, and S. G.,” which 
means “Doctor of Medicine, Physician, and 
Surgeon General.” It was this mystic appendage 
to the name of Timothy T. Toothpick that gave 
the doctor not only respect and fame among the 
inhabitants of Slceptown; but it went farther, 
and gave him, in their eyes, a degree of rever- 
ential prominence which the modest “M. D.,” 
could never have secured for a man of solid and 
genuine ability. The art of seeming great is like 
what grammirians call a reflexive verb, — its sub- 
ject and its object are one and the same; the 
result of its action returns to itself. No matter 
who loses, if it be successful. Show is much like 
a shadow. Either invests the reality with pro- 
portions of greatness which that reality has not. 
In the light of the declining sun, the shadow 
of a dwarf makes you look around for a giant. 
So true it is that omne ignotum est pro magni- 
fico. The Ignotum, who can seem wise, and talk 
amazing Inanities about the despotism of Relig- 
ion or the shackling of Human Reason — while he 
is innocent of both religion and reason — may 
be a consummate humbug, but he will be one of 
the magnificent sort, and, out of a thousand 
chances, he may have only to contend with one of 
them against his passing for a philosopher. Yet 
for all this I am far from wishing Doctor Tooth- 
pick to be considered a professional or sys- 
tematic humbug. This he was not. The medi- 
cal profession is so noble that even its name lends 
a degree of respectability and dignity to the 
le ist worthy of those who aspire to its honors. 
It is eminently a profession of philanthropy and 
generosity. Bat the Doctor was a stranger to the 
severe course of training through which the reg- 
ularly admitted practitioner has had to pass, 
and therefore a stranger to his knowledge. For 


this, like most “ self-made men,” he tried to make . 
up in the glitter of pomposity. What little med- 1 
ical skill he possessed, however, he cheerfully and 
generously dispensed, so far as it went, to those 
who needed it, notwithstanding his almost par- 
donable vanity blinded him to the fact that 
with his big sign for one wing and bis chemical 
affinity for another, he was clumsily and awk- 
wardly flapping around the profession to which 
he claimed to belong, in the same way that the 
comical ambition of a half moulted goose prompts 
it to follow a flock of eagles. 

I now pass on to another point. Passing on 
to another point is one of my prominent virtues. 
The reader, no doubt, remembers Mrs. Toothpick. 
I have something more to say about her. Hav- 
ing something more to say is one of my promi- 
nent virtues. At last accounts Mrs. T. was on her 
way to the “ Convention.” Leaving her at the 
Convention, let me take you back" dear reader, to 
tell you that Mrs. Toothpick, nee — that’s French 
— Skinbone, rejoiced in the nominal prefixes of 
Flora Jemima. At the age of twenty sne became 
Flora Jemima Schniedlv, and under this new ap- 
pellation she submitted, with heroic fortitude, to 
the degrading restraints of matrimony for the 
long period of one month less twenty days! At 
the end of this time her sufferings became un- 
bearable, and she accordingly applied to the 
moral beneficence of a Court of Chancery, and 
humbly prayed that it might solve the Gordian 
vinculum that bound her to her heartless lord, 
aud restore to her, her ancient liberty. The Bill 
of “Flora Jemima Sebniedly vs. Jacob Schniedly” 
was such a chapter of masculine atrocities as can 
only be found in those sublime mints of justice 
where traffic in divorce business is brought to 
so high a degree of moral perfection by “ learned 
counsel” who get these things done “without 
publicity.” Among other allegations of an 
equally heinous character, the Bill of Flora Je- 
mima Sebniedly set forth : “ And your oratrix, 
humbly complaining, sheweth further unto your 
honor that the said defendant did, on a certain 
day to your oratrix unknown, complain to the 
housemaid of your oratrix that the coffee was 
cold, and thereupon as your oratrix is credibly 
informed and verily believes, the said defendant 
left the house, and utterly refused to drink the 
said cold coffee, to wit, the cold coffee mentioned 
in the said Bill of complaint of you roratrix. 
And your oratrix further complaining unto your 
honor, further sheweth that on divers other days 
and times, to wit, on one occasion to your ora- 
trix unknown, the said defendant, to wit, the 
said defendant, Jacob Schniedly, did cruelly re- 
fuse to trim the lamp, to wit, the kerosene lamp.” 
In deference to the feelings of our common hu- 
manity, I refrain from detailing any more of 
these horrors, but, from the specimen given — even 
without the scores of daily experiences which our 
high-toned morality and civilization present in 
our temples of justice — it must be manifest that 
a Bill containing a dozen or so of similarly atro- 
cious charges, would be sufficient to make the 
tender eye of the law weep tears of blood, and 
compel “twelve intelligent" (!!) men to make 
summary work of such a case. Democritus him- 
self would weep there. Certainly, and accord- 
ingly, amid the rapturous applause of a crowded 
court room, Mrs. Flora Jemima Schniedly was, in 
a few minutes, Miss Flora Jemima Skinbone. In 
that assembly of uncrowned monarchs was one 
specially interested spectator: bis name was Je- 
didiali Sneezer, -and Miss Flora Jemima Shinbone 
left that august court Mrs. Flora Jemima Sneezer! 
On its chancery docket at the third succeeding 


term was this case : Flora Jemima Sneezer vs. Je- 
didiah Sneezer. The charge was cruelty. Thus, 
avenging woman’s wrongs, and vindicating wom- 
an’s rights, did the original Miss Skinbone gyrate 
through the mazes of matrimony, until in the 
course of six yeara she had been seven times di- 
vorced! What Burke said of British justice in 
Ireland, may with infinitely more truth be said of 
our idea of morality, and of our system of justice: 
They are “a farce, a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare!” Who will believe that we are sincere in 
onr railings against dishonesty and immorality, 
so long as the laws we make to suppress these 
things are only a shield for the one, and a pre- 
mium for the other ? By whom are our laws, Na- 
tional, State, and Local, made, and very often en- 
forced? By drunken loafers, by professional 
thieves and bullies, and by venal ignoramuses ! 
From a clerkship in the office of a pompous 
’Squire, away up to a seat in the National Cabi- 
net, everything is for sale! 

M A broad cloth coat, with shining chain and rinj. 

Can make yourself a prince, and sire a king.” 

With money you can do not only what Archi- 
medes could not do without his lever, but you 
may always with impunity, and generally with 
applause, vend that integrity and prostitute that 
virtue without which no State, and above all no 
Republic, can long subsist and prosper. As a 
people we know and we feel to what an extent 
the moral body is diseased ; we know and we feel 
that in our divorce laws, which are simply legal- 
ized inventions for the protection and multipli- 
cation of brothels ; in our political offices, which 
are simply legalized academies for acquiring and 
practicing a masterly perfection in all the degrees 
of refined and artistic thievery, and in onr myr- 
iads of infanticides, we have the sum total of our 
moral status, and hence the fruits of that con- 
stantly exalted and glorified system known as 
natural religion or rationalism, which we have 
chosen to substitute for Christianity. As a civil- 
ized nation we have discarded Christianity, and 
in its stead we have set np the goddess of Reason. 
The pulpit is a convenient stage whereon every 
loquacious charatan who gets “a call” and a big 
salary is as ready to enact a tragedy in the mur- 
der of virtue as he is to exhibit his powers of 
low buffoonism in advocating the election of a 
demagogue. How much of God’s law, written or 
unwritten, do these men teach in their numerous 
conventicles? None at all. They adopt the 
maxim of pagan philosophy: Hullum est numensi 
sit prudentia. “ You don't wan’t any God, if you 
are all cunning enough !’’ They may, and often 
do, introduce their histrionic displays with Scrip- 
tural epilogues, but that is in order that the sub 
sequent performance may be more relished, and 
more acceptable by the intensity of the contrast. 
Certainly what society sows, that shall it reap. 
Our periodical and magazine philosophers write 
grandly about the emancipation of reasoD, and 
about what they modestly call the restoration of 
religion; but instead of giving us this emancipa- 
ted reason — all of which is grandiloquent rodo- 
montade — they have given us a demented ration- 
alism, and instead of giving us this restored re- 
ligion — which they know is not in their gift — 
they have given us an ephemeral sensationalism. 
Sensationalism is indeed the religion of the 
times, and therefore any rebellious humbug who 
has been driven out of the Catholic Church, makes 
a good enough “immortal god” to set up, for the 
time being, as a subject for adoration in the 
temples of that enlightenment and of that civili- 
zation which have been handed down to us from 
Plymouth Rock. Just now the various shades of 
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1L Trumpet, “Treble” .8 “ 44 pipes. 

12. Trumpet, “Bass” 8 “ 12 “ 

13. Cremona 8 “ 44 “ 

SWELL OBGAN (FROM TENOR C TO G IK ALT). 


14 Double Stopped Diapason. 

16 feet. 

44 

15. Open Diapason 

8 “ 

44 

16. Clarabella 

8 “ 

44 

17. Viol d’Gamba 

8 “ 

44 

18. Stopped Diapason 

8 “ 

44 

19. Principal 

4 “ 

44 

20. Spitz Flute 

4 “ 

44 

21. Picola 

2 “ 

44 

22. Cornet 

3 ranks. 132 

23. Hautboy 

8 feet 

44 

24 Trumpet 

8 “ 

44 

SWELL bass. 


25. Bourdon 

16 “ 

12 

26. Dulciana 

8 “ 

12 

27. Stopped Diapason 

8 “ 

12 

2S. Principal 

8 “ 

12 

TEDAL ORGAN (FROM C C C TO C). 

29. Double Open Diapason, 

“Large Scale” 

16 feet. 

25 

30. Double Dulcinea 

16 “ 

25 

31. Open Diapason 

8 “ 

25 


32. Tremule, “French Pattern.” 

MECHANICAL STOPS. 

33. Couple Swell to Great Organ. 

34 Couple Great Organ to Pedals. 

35. Couple Swell Organ to Pedals. 

36. Bellows Alarm. 

If umber of Pipes in Great 0 rgan ... 810 
“ “ Swell “ ... 572 

« “ “ Bass 48 

“ “ Pedal Organ. . . 75 

Whole number of Pipes. .'. . .1,511 

Whole number of Draw Stops 36 

Number of Gilt Front Speaking Stops 22 

3Ianuals 2 

Bellows 2 

Wind Chests 5 

Double Swell. 

Reversed Action. 

Rosewood Case, carved and ornamented. 
Dimensions: 26 feet high, 18 feet wide, 12 feet 
deep 

Value §5,000. 

This beautiful instrument is entirely the gift 
of the friends of the Institution, and chiefly of 
the students themselves, or their parents, as the 
tableau recording in gold letters the names of the 
donors in the hall of the University will testify. 


StrAloysius Pliifodcmic Association. 

■ The seventh regular meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held on Tuesday evening, Nov. 9th. 
After the usual preliminary business of the So- 
ciety had been transacted, Mr. T. Grier enter- 
tained the Society with a declamation on “ False 
Notions of Office,” which was very well delivered. 

The question : 

Resolved, “That the Political Career of Oliver 
Cromwell was Beneficial to Great Britain,” was 
then debated. Mr. Gambec, the first gentleman 
on the affirmative, opened the debate in a very 
satisfactory manner, and brought forward several 
arguments in support of his side of the question. 

Mr. J. Cunnea then arose and entertained his 
hearers with a powerful speech of three quarters 
of an hour in length. lie brought forward many 
and strong arguments against Cromwell’s career, 
and also refuted several arguments of his oppo- 
nent The manner in which he spolre showed 
that he was thoroughly acquainted with the his- 
tory of the usurper and his times. 

Mr. J. Dickinson, the second on Ihe affirmative, 
then took the stand, and answered his opponent 
at some length, expressing his arguments in a 
concise and powerful manner. 

Mr. Robinson then arose and produced several 
arguments in favor of the negative. Considering 
this his first attempt, he did well. 

Mr. T. Heery, the last on the negative, arose to 


defend his side, which he did with his usual elo- 
quence. 

Mr. E B. Gambee then summed up the argu- 
ments of the negative, not, however, refuting all 
of them. 

The President, after reviewing the arguments 
brought forward on both sides, decided in favor 
of the affirmative, at the same time praising the 
negative for their gallant defence. 

The members of the St. Aloysius Philodemic 
Association are determined to uphold their time- 
honored reputation, and that their success shall 
be greater than that of any previous year. 

J. A. Zahm, Cor. Sec’y. 

St. Cecilia Piiilomathcan Association. 

The seventh regular meeting was held “Wednes- 
day, Nov. 3. After the usual exercises, Master 
S. McArthur came forward and read an essay on 
the “City of San Francisco,” after which he was 
unanimously elected a member of the Association. 

The eighth regular meeting was held on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 6. When the meeting was called to 
order, Master Scott Ashton rose and read an es- 
say on “Honor.” He was then elected a member 
by a unanimous vote. 

The following members acquitted themselves 
creditably in declamations: Chas. Burdeli, H. 
O'Neil, J. Nash, Michael Mahony, Robert Staley, 
C. Dodge. Master James Sutherland read an es- 
say entitled “Description of Union Park, Chi- 
cago.” A very well-written essay, entitled “When 
I was a Boy,” was received from D. J. Wile, form- 
erly a member of the Association. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously given to 
Brother Celestine for his kindness to the Associa- 
tion. 

After the usual criticism and remarks, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

W. B. Clabke, Cor. Sec’y. 

Society of the Holy Childhood. 

This charitable institution for the redemption 
of the children of infidels in China and iu other 
Pagan countries, and affiliated to the Society of the 
same name, was reorganized Oct. 16th, 1869. 

The following are the officers for the present 
year: 

Director, Brother Emmanuel; President, E. 
Havdel ; Vice-President, M. Smyth ; Secretary, 
J. Frank; Treasurer, C. Campau ; Librarian, 1L 
Trentman; Assistant Librarian, H. Jones ; Censor, 
G. Gross. 

Thirty members. J. Frank, Sec. 


Two meetings of the St. Edward’s Literary 
Association have been held since its last re- 
port. The Association is in the enjoyment of 
the best spirit, with fine prospects ahead. An 
interesting debate will take place on Tuesday, 
16 th inst. 

Musical. — According to the “honorable men- 
tions” published iu our last issue, the First Pre- 
paratory Class of St. Mary’s Academy must be in 
the key of D major; unless the Sharp F and C 
are to be regarded as “accidentals.” 

Tnn Death of Blacl IIawk. — This venerable 
cquinine friend died of congestive chills, or ra- 
ther old age, on the morning of the 14th inst. 

The thousands who knew this excellent quad- 
ruped, and especially the lover of slow drives, 
will hear this intelligence with feelings of regret. 


Tlie Scientific Association. 

The United Scientific Association held their 
first regular meeting of this scholastic year on 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 22. This and some of 
the folio wi ng meetings were occupied in diligently 
revising the Constitutions and By-Laws, which was 
done in committee of the whole. The following 
features may be made public: 

1. Change of name. — The organization will 
henceforward be known under the style and title 
of the “Scientific Association” of 'Notre Dame 
University. 

2. Departments. — The three departments of 
the Association have been consolidated, and formed 
into one. The headships of departments were, 
as a natural consequence, abolished, and their 
incumbents elevated to the honorary rank of 
Vice Presidents. The title of “Director” has 
also been changed for that of “ President.” 

3. Elections. — The election of members will 
henceforward take place at the meeting subse- 
quent to that in which they were proposed, and 
not at the same meeting, as heretofore. 

4. Lectures. — The Association has taken active 
measures to secure a course of public lectures 
during the coming season. 

At the first meeting also, the officers for the 
present scholastic year were elected, as follow : 

President — Rev. Father J. C. Carrier, S. S. C. 

Vice Presidents. — Rev. Father T. L. Vagnicr, 

S. S C , A. J. Stace, W. T. Johnson. 

Secretary . — F Crapser. 

Secretary pro. tcm . — (Mr. Crapser being on leave 
of absence) J. M. Gearin. 

Treasurer . — J. Cunnea. 

Librarian . — F. Bodeman. 

Censor.— J. Dickinson. 

John 3L G cabin, Sec. pro . tcm . 


Noire Bamc Cornet Band. 

An election of the officers of the Notre Dame 
Cornet Band took 'place Wednesday, 24th ult., 
and resulted as follows : 

President and Leader, Prof. 31. Boyne. 
Vice-President and Ass’t Leader, Prof. W. Ivers. 
Secretary, J. Eisenman. 

Treasurer, R. II. McCarty. 

Librarian, Charles Clarke. 

Flag Bearer, . 

The Baud is now in fine order and animated 
with the best spirit. It is composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : 

Prof. 31. Boyne, E Flat Soprano. 

Prof. Win. Ivers, B Flat Cornet. 

N. Shelton, B Flat Cornet. 

R. L. Akin, E Flat Cornet. 

T. llnrly, B Flat Contralto. 

L. Gibson, B Flat Contralto. 

John 3Iulhall, E Fiat Tenor. 

John Shiel, “ “ 

Jacob Eisenman, “ “ 

Win. Roney, “ “ 

R. IV. 3IcCarty, “ “ 

Joseph Mulhall, “ 

• James 3Iurphy, 15 Flat Tenor. 

Grover Webb, “ “ 

George Riopelle, “ “ 

Chailes Clarke, B Flat Baritone. 

R. Crenshaw, 1st B Flat Bass. 

E. B. Jamison, 1st B Flat Bass. 

P: Talbot, 1st E Flat Bass. 

James Weldon, 2d E Flat Bass. 

James Dickinson, B Flat Contra Bass. 

F. Gregg, Cymbals. 

E. C. Davis, Tenor Drum. 

John Orf, Tenor Drum. 

A. Riopelle, Bass Drum. 
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Becent Publications. 

The Silver Jubilee op the University op 

Notrx Dame, Juno 23, 1869. Compiled and pnblished by 

Jsoeph A. Lyons, A. BL Chicago : E. B. Myers & Co. Pp. 266. 

There have been few book3 of a special interest 
issued which will reach so many readers as that 
chronicling the events in the history of Notre 
Dame University, the record of the proceedings 
which celebrated its 2oth anniversary, and the 
entertaining account of the lives of its graduates. 
This University is one in which the people of the 
Northwest have taken particular interest, f as its 
progress has been coincident with the develop- 
ments of their own country, and, as it has fol- 
lowed, and in a great part led, the civilization of 
the ^primitive country in which it has taken its 
rise. Not longer ago than 1842, the location of 
this institution was the camping-ground for the 
Indians; and Father Sorin, the veteran head of 
the establishment, contemplated the field of his 
future labor from a little log hut which stood on 
the banks of the lake that now forms a portion 
of the students’ play-ground. To undertake, 
single-handed, in a wild, undeveloped country, and 
among a sparsely-settled people, the erection of a 
great university, was quite a different task from 
the present establishment of an educational insti- 
tution in some powerful and wealthy community, 
aided by generous endowments and demanded by 
the educational wants of the day. That the un- 
dertaking has been a brilliant success is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary has been celebrated in the presence of large, 
commodious, handsome, and costly college bnild- 
ings, by some five hundred students, a large con- 
course of visitors and patrons, and a creditable 
showing of graduates. That this epoch was full 
of trials, discouraging drawbacks, and temporary 
lulls in prosperity, is not strange, and the history 
of the rise and progress of Notre Dame, of the 
growing success which enabled its founder and 
colaborers to erect one by one the many hand- 
some buildings, is, on this account, the more va- 
ried and entertaining. This makes up the first 
part of the present volume, and introduces novels 
and incidents that will bring up many delightful 
reminiscences for the old students. 

The second part of the book leaves the exterior 
of the University and its progress, and enters 
upon a description of its routine as now estab- 
lished. An account is given of its course of 
Etudy ; the manner in which it is pursued ; the 
discipline; the amusements ; the religious, liter- 
ary, musical, and other societies ; the college li- 
brary and museum. The University of Notre 
Dame, as a Catholic institute, has a peculiar dis- 
cipline and organization which present many cu- 
rious features to those who are not familiar with in- 
stitutions of this character, as well as being pleas- 
ant for those who have passed through its course. 

Then follow the sketches of the presidents, 
vice-presidents, faculty, regularand houorary alum- 
ni of the University. This feature, of course, 
is the principal one, and it has been prepared 
carefully and discreetly. The alumni include 
many gentlemen who have now attained enviable 
positions, and their stories will be read with in- 
terest by all their former associates as well as by 
the older friends of the university. The rest of 
the book is occupied with the oration and poem, 
written and delivered by Mr. T. E. Howard, and 
the report of the proceedings at the banquet and 
exhibitions with which the jubilee was celebrated. 
— Chicago Times. 


Bulletins will be sent to parents next week. 


Here and There. 

Last week we failed to make an appearance, 
owing to various reasons, but principally on ac- 
count of items turning up too late for (insertion 
in the paper. This week, however, we make up 
for lost time, by giving the itemic news of past 
month. 

The Weather. — During the past four weeks 
we have had a mixture of the four seasons — mild, 
warm, cool and cold. Spring was recalled, by 
botanists in search of germinating plants; sum- 
mer, by the green foliage; autumn, by the hunt- 
ing of nuts and by the snow and ice. Snow fell 
here for the first time on Friday, Oct. 22d. Though 
very early, it nevertheless imparted a wintry as- 
pect to surrounding nature. 

On Saturday evening and Sunday of last week, 
snow fell to a considerable depth. 

Steam and Fires. — Notwithstanding these cold 
wintry days, the college building is kept quite 
comfortable, and the various departments have an 
even temperature. Brother Peter deserves great 
praise for his wise regnlation of the steam. 

The large hospitable fires of the recreation halls 
have a tendency to warm in spite of the ravings 
of old Boreas. 

Foot ball is now the game at Notre Dame, 
and is apperently well enjoyed. It is truly a splen- 
did exercise in cold weather, and the manner in 
which the small Minims, medium Juniors and 
big Seniors join in abasing an inoffensive ball 
is fearful to describe. Baseball, in company with 
its attendants— bats, fouls and flies — has retired 
for the winter. 

Dancing. — This has become a very general and 
much favored amusement among the students 
It is greatly encouraged, as it affords a means of 
healthful exercise when winter’s cold blasts will 
not permit field sports. A large Class in dancing 
was organized last week, under the able direction 
of Professor Ivers. 

Hunting. — The feathered tribes have suffered 
terribly of late from the foul effects of powder 
and shot. Neither marl, mud nor water afford a 
barrier to the movements of hunters when in ear- 
nest quest of game. The ducks are so plentiful 
on our lakes that it was no trouble for even an 
iron man to shoot them. 

Health. — The sudden changes of the weather 
have not affected the general health of the stu- 
dents. There are now very few hoarders — com- 
paratively, — at present in the infirmary, and they 
will be very well next bright recreation day — if 
not sooner. We only hope that this enviable 
blessing of good health may continue to be en- 
joyed. 

Removed. — We are very sorry to note that 
Very Rev. Father Granger has removed from 
“our house” — the college building — and taken 
up his abode in St. Aloysius’ Novitiate. Tbe 
Yery Rev. Father retains, however, the office of 
Prefect of Religion in the University, in dis- 
charging the duties of which, for a number of 
years, be has rendered himself dear to every Cath- 
olic student of Notre Dame. 

Pie-ous. — For those who are pieously inclined, 
Brother Thomas’ confectionary is undoubtedly 
an excellent place (we don’t mean to puff) to 
satisfy their aspirations. 


The National Union, edited and published Dy 
Mr. E. and Mrs. Emma Molloy, South Bend, Ind., 
is full of interesting news. Although not abso- 
lutely homogeneous in its typical appearance it 
is nevertheless a welcome visitor. 
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Arrivals. 

Miss A Reeve, 

“ M. Belanger, 

“ L. Hoyt, 

“ M.Beam, 

“ M. Ford, 

“ J. Davis, 

“ M. Curtis, 


Tables of Honor. 

Senior Department. — Oct 28th. 

Misses B. Newlan, E. Horton, B. Bryan, S. 
Price, M. Murphy, F. Livegman, P. Smith, J. 
Dooley, L. McFarland, L Wilder, M. Letoumeau. 

Junior Department. — Oct 28th. 

Misses EL Hutchinson, M. Hutchinson. A. Byrne, 
L. James, N. Healy, ML Nash, M. Qnan, B. Quail, A. 
Clarke. 

Senior Department. — Nov. 4. 

Misses KL Carpenter, C. Foote, M. Warren, M. 
Cochrane, M. Edwards, L. English, EL Zell, M. 
Carpenter, E. Price, C. Lacy, M. Wicker, EL Rob- 
inson. 

Junior Department. — Nov. 4. 

Misses M. Kearney, J. Kearney, L. Niel, N. Gross 

L. McNamara, M. Kratezer, M. Walker, L. Davis, 

M. Price, A Garrity, L. McKennon. 


Plymouth, Ind. 

U U 

St Joseph. Mich. 
Kalamazoo, “ 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicago, HI. 

U <( 


Honorable Mention. 

Graduating Class.— Misses A Mulhall, A Ew- 
ing, E. Ewing, G. Arrington, A Cunnea, A Car- 
mody, C. Bertrand, M. Cook, E. Longsdorf, E. 
Kirwin. 1st Sr. Class. — Misses E. Linsday, H.' 

Niel, B. O'Neil, P. Mesmore, A Rhinehart, K. 
Carpenter, Z. Selby, C. Foote, L. English, M. Edr- 
win,M. Edwards. 2d. Sr. Class. — MissesM. Dillon, 

M. Warren, E. Henry, C. Heckman, ML Tnberty, ML 
Sberland, J. Hogue, E. Plamondon, A Clarke, L. 
Ramsdill, M. Kellogg, A Hunt, J- Forbes, B. 
Leonard, A Walter, K. Parks, K. McMahon, S. 
O’Brien, B. Gardner. 3d. Sr. Class. — ‘Misses A. 

Mast, ML Cochrane, M. Foote, G. Hurst, J. Ken- 
sella, E. Sarber, J. D’Arcy, EL O’Tool, M. O’Tool, 

M. Doty, J. Walker, J. Wade, F. Woolman, E. 

Hunter, KL Robinson, . Jennings, L. Qhaly, A' 

Unruh, K. Zell. 

1st Junior Class. — Miss L. McKinnon. 

1st. Preparatory Class. — Misses V. Leoni, J. 
Lconi, C. Grannis, L. Martin, A Montgomery, K. 
Moore, K Carpenter, A Schollard, S. Carver, F. 
Sharp, C. Sharp, A Holeman, M. Curtis. 

2d Preparatory Class. — Misses A Mathers, C. 
Hoerber, R. Hoerber, J. Falvey, E. Whitfield, F. 

Fox, R. Fox, M. Carpenter. 

3d. Preparatory Class. — Misses J. Kearney, A 
Garrity, A. Garrity, M. Krentzer, M. Walker, L. 
Davis. 

French. 

1st Class. — Misses F. Mesmore, E. Longsdorf, 

E. Ewing, M. Sherland, EL Carpenter, C. Bertrand, 

ML Doty, A Cunnea, A. Mnlhall. 2d Class. — A 
Hurst, G. Hurst, B. O’Neil, J. Forbes, A Clarke, 

11. Cook, H. Niel, ML Quan, K. Robinson, ML Wood 

German. 

1st Class. — Mis C. Hoerber. 2d. Class. — 
Misses B. Newland, E. Henry, L. English. 3d. 
Class.— Hisses K. Moore, N. Carpenter. 1 
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Yocal Music. 

Misses A and E Ewing, F. Mesmore, B. New- 
land, M. 'Wood, M. Doty, M. Carpenter. 3d. 
Preparatory Class. — Misses M. Landgraff, M. Wick- 
er, E. Forestal, J. Tucker, E. Price, M. Stocker, 
L. Entsler, M. Lacy, M. Clarke, A Banta, A Roach, 
L. Price, D. Gannings, M. O’Meara. 

1st Preparatory Class. — Miss R. LeonL 

2d. Preparatory Class. — Miss M. Kearney. 


Honorable Mention. 

Graduating Class. — Misses A Mulball, A Ew- 
ing, E. Ewing, G. Arrington, A Cunnea, A. Car- 
mody, C. Bertrand, M. Cook, B. Newland, E. 
Longsdorf, S. Price. 1st. Sr. Class. — Misses E. 
Linsday, H. Kiel, B. O’Neil, F. Mesmore, A Riiine- 
hart, B. Bryan, M Kirwin. 2d. Sr. Class. — Misses 

L. Marshall, E. Henry, M. Tuberty, A Clarke, M. 
Kellogg, A Hurst, G. Forbes, B. Leonard, A 
Walter, K. Parks, K. McMahon, E. Horton, S. 
O’Brien, F. Swegman. 3d. Sr. Class. — A Mast, 

M. Foote, G. Hurst, J. Kinsella, E. Barber, J. 
D’Arcy, J. AYalker, J. Wade, F. Woolman, E. 
Hunter, — Jennings, L. Qualy, A Unrah. 

First Preparatory Class. — V. Leoni, J. Leoni, 
C. Grannis, L. Martin, A Montgomery, P. Smith, 

K. Moore, A Schollard, S. Carver, F. Sharp, C. 
Sharp, J. Dooley, A Holman. 

Second Preparatory Class. — A Mathers, C. Hoer- 
ber, R Hoerber, C. AYliitfield, F. Fox, R. Fox, 
L Wilder, B. Cable, M. Letourneau. 

Third Preparatory Class. — M. Landgraff, A 
Hayes, E. Forrestal, J. Tucker, M. Stocker, L. 
Entsler, M. Coffey, C. Coles, M Price, L. McFar- 
land, M. O’Meara. 

Piano. 

1st Class. — Misses C. Foote. 2d Div. — M. Sher- 
land, F. Mesmore. 2d Class— Misses A Montgom- 
ery, G. Arrington, A Ewing, L. English. 2d 
Div — Misses K. Parks, M Edwards, K. Carpen- 
ter. 3d Class. — Misses H. Neil, E. Ewing, M. 
Foote, G. Hurst, A Carmody, E. Kirwin. 2d 
Div. — Misses L. Martin, M. Clarke. 4th Class. — 
Misses M. Doty, B. Gardener, S. Hoyn, A Clarke, 

L. Davis, M. Tuberty C. Bertrand. 2d Div. — 
Misses E. Whitfield, L. Thompson, M. Kreutzer. 
5th Class.— Misses L. McNamara, K. Zell, A Mast 
Gth Class. — Misses M. Landgraff, C. Hoerber, B. 
Cable. 2d Div. — Misses M. AYalker, R. Leoni, M. 
Quan. 7th Class. — Misses A Hollman, A. Walter, 
S. Schollard, 8th Class. — Misses M. S. Clarke, 
F. Taylor, H. Hunt 9th. Class — Miss R Canoll. 

Harp. — Miss M Sherland. 

Guitar. — Misses K. Moore, E. Plamondon. 
Theoretical. — Misses E. Ewing, J. Newland, E. 
Kirwin, M. Sherland, K. Robinson, E. Linsday. 

Painting in Water Colors. — Misses C. Heckman, 
K. Robinson. 

Drawing. 

1st Class. — Misses A Ewing, M. Cook, A Rob- 
son, E. Henry, L. Martin, E. Kirwin, A TJneuh. 
2d. Class. — Misses E. Horton, M. Dillon, L. Mul- 
hall, B. Gardner. 

First Preparatory Class.— Miss R. LeonL 
Second Preparatory Class. — Miss L. Thomson. 
Third Preparatory Class.— Misses M. Quan, G. 
Darling, A Byrne, L. James, N. Healy. 


We here give the- introduction of the “New 
comers in the Junior Department” on St Ed 
ward’s day, which was crowded out by the othe 


matter and reports of the day. Tiiey will no 
doubt prove interesting to the many friends of 
the Academy,' as well as those more immediately 
eneerned. 

By Miss L. Neil: 

From Toledo in Spain come highly polished steel blades. 
From Toledo, Ohio, highly polished yonng maids; 

Here’s a specimen now, sharp, polished and bright 
Whose brilliant flashes do charm and delight; 

’Tis our dear Lizzie Edwards, a frolicsome Fay 
’Who has come here to join in our frolic and play. 

By Miss R. Leoni: 

From fair Maryland comes fair Mary Clark— 

A Baltimore girl,— now let me remark 

That ’tis a nice question: Which girles are the best? — 

The girls from the South, the East, or the West? 

But this we do know, these transplanted flowers 
All flourish right well in St. Mary’s fair bowers. 

By Miss Anna Gaiouty : 

Although in field-sports ’tis seldom you find 
Little maideus excel, yet we hare a mind 
To have a gay hunt of the very best kind; 

Our friend Hattie Hunt— once a Southwester, 

Now a young Hoosier from the town of Rochester. 

By Miss SI. Walker: 

Onr friend Lillie Davis is decidedly good, 

She does everything just as she should, 

She is studious in study, attentive in class, 

In play-time a merry, gay, frolicsome lass; 

No idle homesickness her comfort annoys; 

She comes here from “ Henry,” State Illinois. 

Br Miss M. AYalker. 

Onr dear Minuie Quan— thoughtful, steady, and sure 
Is full of quaint humor, though she looks so demure; 

On acquaintance you'll find she’s mirthful and witty, — 

She comes from Chicago — that famed Western city. 

< By Miss Annie Clarke : 

Little Isabel Quan, a graceful young fairy. 

Pleasant, playful, and gentle, never proud or contrary, — 
She’s a favorite with all ; we love her right well, 

And think her a musical, merry joy -bell. 

By Miss A Byrnes: 

Little Norah O'Meara.— Now it seems very funny 
We Juniors all call her “Little Miss Hooey ; 

This proves she is sweet,— this is certainly true. 

For we never see her looking sour or blue; 

She comes from Cincinnati, tho “ Queen of the West,’* 

Where they raise little Juniors the sweetest and best. 

By Miss N. Gross: 

Miss Emma Forrestal, from the good Quaker city. 

She’s an arch little maiden. Now ’twould be a pity 
To check her droll bntnor and mirtbfuluess rare, 

For she’s too full of fun, and free from nil care, 

To look serious, except when kneeling at pray er. 

By Miss N. Gross : 

Miss Nellie Healy from M Hyde Park.” Quite aristocratic / 
But you 6ee she’s not proud, but a real democratic 
Illinois girl, who feels ’tis as noble to be 
A true Western girl— brave, honest, and free 
As an English Hyde-Purker >vith a graud pedigreo. 

By Miss N. Gross : 

The two Mhscs Hutchinson, — Mary and Kate;— 

They have come from Chicago, IUiuois State, 

To dwell at St. Mary’s till they both graduate. 

No wonder Chicagoians feel somewhat proud, 


And of their advantages boast long and load, 

When they see at St. Mary’s such a bright-looking crowd 
Of pupils— intelligent, graceful, and witty. 

Who hail from that famous go-ahead city. 

They may rightfully boast , and indeed ’twere a pity 
On their complacent feelings to lay an embargo, 

For one may even reach heaven by tho way of Chicago, 

By Miss McNamara : 

Our friend Mary Kearney is gentle and mild. 

She’s a studious scholar, a dutiful child; 

From Kansas, Missouri, she has come to acquire 
Academical fame. She may safely aspire 
To the highest of honors. We wish her success, 

A “Graduate Cross,” and a Crown— nothing less. 

By Miss A Wilder : 

Our dear little Julio, Sister of Maty, (Kearney) 

All sweetness and archness, never contrary ; 

She's studious and bright, hut mirthful at play, 

Like a bright humming bird in the SAAeet month of May. 

By Miss F. Taylor : 

From u way down” Tcnnessco comes Lulu Harrison, 

Her sportive good-humor would bear comparison 
With the playful wood-nymphs, or fairies of old ; 

She’s a bright streak of sunshine never cloudy or cold* 
She’s in earnest at study, and earnest at play ; 

We’ll hear great things of Miss Lulu some future day. 

By Miss A. Byrnes : 

Little Flora Middleton from famous South Rend 
Has corne to St. Mary's her schooldays to spend ; 

What home more appropriate for the goddess of flowers, 
Than to dwell ’mid the fmgrauce of sweet rosy bowers? 
And a dear flora! queen, our Flora shall be; 

Her throne a moss bank ’neath a wide-spreading tree. 

A sceptre of love she will hold in her hand. 

And thus all her subjects with case she’ll command. 

By Miss R. Leoni: 

Very Rev. Father, I’ll wager a dollar 

You have heard of the famous “Peruvian Holla.” 

Now we have a famous Peruvian too. 

Our frioud 41 Mary Krutzer” from the city Peru; 

And if South America is now overrated 
For its heroes, we too shall be celebrated. 

For our Peruvian Mary may become a great saint 
And removo from our land tho shame and complaint 
That this Federal Republic so boastfully great, 

Cannot produce in its most fertile State 
A native to offer for canonization, 

Now isn’t this a shame for this great Yankee nation ! 

But this shameful aspersion will cease to be true 
When wo boast a great saint from the Yankee Peru. 

By Miss A Robson : 

Little Miss Laura, of tho clan ofMcKennou, 

Like a brave Highland Iass ; e she has flung out her pennon 
And entered the list with the detenni nation 
To win great renown for her clan and her nation. 

For lazy homesickness uo quarter nor true?, — 

She’s tho armor of Wallace nud courage of Bruce. 

By Miss L .McNamara : 

Here’s a sweet little darling, 

Full of genious and graco 
And lively good humor. 

As you sco by her face. 

She’s tho merriest Minim that ever wo saw 
From that Romantic Michigan village, " Paw-Paw.” 

She’s a notable person, and a heroine too, 

For in our graceful young darling 
We present “Grace Darling” to you. 


ieftigim J>outIicru & llotthetn fufatui ftailml 

On ind after Bnnday' Aug. 30th., 1869, Passenger Trains will leave South Bend, as follows 


GOING EAST! 

L’ve South Bend, 1LS5 a. m 
“ 11 9 07 p. m. 

44 44 12 32 a. m 

44 44 11.50 a. m 

Way Freight, 4.57 p. m 

Arrive at Toledo, 6 30 p. m 

44 4t 2 50 a. m 

“ 44 6.15 a. in 

All four trains make elope 
connection *i Toledo with 
trains fo the East. 

For full details, fee the 
Company’s Posters and 
Time Tables at the Depot, 
and*other Public Places. 



E. PHILIPS, 0. P. LELAND, 

Pres’t, Chicago. Gen’l Prsb. Ag’t, Chicago. 


H. BB0TO, 

Ag’t, South Bend. 


GOING WEST: 

Leave South Bend, 4.57 p. m 
•* “ SlOa.m 

44 “ 5.39 a. m 

u 44 4 20 p.m. 

Way Freight, l.*3 44 

Arrive at Chicago, &35 p.m 
44 44 6.50 a. m 

44 44 9.20 a. m 

Arrive at Laporte, 6.30 a. m 
tt&mng connections with 
all t.aiiis West and North. 

Trains are run by Chicago 
Time, which is twenty min- 
utes slower than the Time 
of Toledo. 


0. P. HATCH, 

Gen’l Sup’t, Cleveland. 


